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only the first three are of a date earlier than Byron's meeting with 
Shelley in Switzerland ; the others do not shed light on the question 
of priority but they show how constantly the theme was in Byron's 
mind and bear out his own testimony : " The Prometheus, if not 
exactly in my plan, has always been so much in my head, that I 
can easily conceive its influence over all or any thing that I have 
written " (Letters, iv, 174-5; cf. v, 229, 453, 470.) There is little 
or no evidence that the subject had been so constantly in Shelley's 
mind. In 1812 he asks for an iEschylus (Letters, ed. Ingpen, i, 
372), but I find no mention of the Prometheus legend until October 
1818 when he announces that he has finished the first act of his 
drama (ibid., ii, 630). In the poems the word "Prometheus" 
occurs only in the Prometheus Unbound, the word " Promethean " 
once there and once in Hellas, the word " Titan " only once outside 
of Prometheus Unbound (Gisborne, line 24), and the word "ti- 
tanic " only in Epipschydion. " Vulture " is used several times but 
not with special reference to the theme in question. It is evident from 
the small number of such allusions and from the fact that all such 
are either in the Prometheus Unbound or in later poems, that the 
subject had not in 1816 taken such hold on Shelley as on Byron. 
The conclusion indicated is that Byron drew upon his own resources 
for his Prometheus. 

Samuel C. Chew. 

Bryn Mater College. 



A Motto op Merimee's 



There is a passage in the Lettres a une Inconnue which the critics 
cite constantly as indicative of Merimee's rather cynical philosophy 
of life. It is a sort of obiter dictum in a postscript to the second 
of the letters given to the public. " Saehez aussi qu'il n'y a rien 
de_ plus commun que de faire le mal pour le plaisir de le faire. 
Defaites-vous de vos idees d'optimisme et figurez-vous bien que 
nous sommes dans ce monde pour nous battre envers et contre 
tous." Why stop here? The argument may gain by finishing the 
letter. Merimee goes on : " A ce propos, je vous dirai qu'un savant 
de mes amis, qui lit les hieroglyphes, m'a dit que, sur les cercueils 
egyptiens, on lisait tres-souvent ces deux mots: Vie, guerre; ce 
qui prouve que je n'ai pas invente la maxime que je viens de 
vous donner. Cela s'ecrit en hieroglyphe . . . ou le premier earactere 
veut dire vie; il represent*, je crois, un de ces vases appeles canopes. 
L'autre est une abreviation d'un bouclier avec un bras tenant 
une lance. There's science for you." Turning now to Colomba, 
we read that Miss Lydia, wishing to fortify Orso against the evil 
instincts which the air of his native land might rouse in him, gives 
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him a ring. " Voyez-vous cette bague ? C'est un scarabee egyptien 
trouve, s'il vous plait, dans une pyramide. Cette figure bizarre, 
que vous prenez peut-etre pour une bouteille, eela veut dire la vie 
humaine. II y a dans mon pays des gens qui trouveraient l'hiero- 
glyphe tres bien appropie. Celui-ci, qui vient apres, c'est un 
bouclier avee un bras tenant une lance; cela veut dire combat, 
bataille. Done la reunion des deux caracteres forme cette devise, que 
je trouve assez belle : La vie est un combat. Ne vous avisez pas de 
croire que je traduis les liieroglyphes courammant ; c'est un savant 
en us qui m'a explique ceux-la. Tenez, je vous donne mon scarabee. 
Quand vous aurez quelque mauvaise pensee corse, regardez mon 
talisman et dites-vous qu'il faut sortir vainqueur de la bataille 
que nous livrent les mauvaises passions. Mais, en verite, je ne 
pr§che pas mal." The course of the story mocks Miss Lydia's 
eloquence in an ironical way which must have delighted the author. 
The letter, cited above, is not dated, but it is hard to suppose 
that it did not precede the publication of Colombo, (1840). At any 
rate the fact that Merimee thus repeats himself seems to point to 
a peculiar fondness for this hieroglyphic motto. 

Benj. M. Woodbridge 

The Rice Institute. 



A Note on Lycidas 

Where the great vision of the guarded Mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona's hold. 

Editors explain this last line correctly as referring to two places 
in Spain, but though Bayona's hold with its grand castle and noble 
collegiate church, said once to have belonged to the Templars, is 
easily found on the promontory that runs southward out of Vigo 
Bay, Namancos figures neither on Stieler's careful map nor in the 
Monografia Geografico-Eistorica de Galicia. Driving over to Finis- 
terre last summer with the Cura of a mainland parish who serves 
the storm-worn church on the Cape, I put the word to him. " That 
is very odd of you," he answered, " for the name is not geograph- 
ical at all, though topographical, but belongs to the ecclesiastical 
organization : it is the name of this archiprestazgo " — a division of 
the diocese including a number of parishes. Namancos, then, in 
Milton is simply used for Finisterre, as Iberian might be for 
Spanish, and the distich links, as it should, the Land's End and 
Finisterre, the warrior Angel with the warrior monks. 

Georgiana Goddard King. 

Bryn Mawr Univen 



